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“Treasury Chambers, June 3, 1872 
“ SJ fj —xhe Chancellor of the Exchequer has referred 
to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
the memorial of the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, forwarded to him with your letter of the 
21st ult., praying for Government assistance in connection 
with tidal observations. 

“ I am to state that their Lordships have given their 
anxious attention to the memorial, and that they are 
fully sensible of the interesting nature of such investiga¬ 
tions ; but that they feel that if they acceded to this re¬ 
quest it would be impossible to refuse to contribute to¬ 
wards the numerous other objects which men of eminence 
may desire to treat scientifically. 

“ Their Lordships must, therefore, though with regret, 
decline to make a promise of assistance towards the pre¬ 
sent object out of public funds. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ (Signed) William Law 
“ Sir W. Thomson, Athenaeum Club.” 

Nothing would be easier than to be sarcastically in¬ 
dignant on such a theme as this. The picture of the 
Lords Commissioners of H M. Treasury giving their 
“ anxious attention ” to the tides, and expressing “ regret ” 
that they cannot grant so large a sum as 150/. for in¬ 
vestigations which they really think “ interesting,” lest 
eminent men should avail themselves of so imprudent 
a precedent, in order to make further demands for 
“ scientifically ” treating other objects of the same charac¬ 
ter_this picture is one which requires but a touch, it 

hardly, indeed, needs a touch, to make it a far-fetched 
caricature of civilised governing. 

To apply the lash, however, to narrow stupidity, can 
only gratify temporary spleen ; and we must resist the 
temptation in order to attain the higher object of illus¬ 
trating, by this pointed example, the present condition 
of State science in England, and of showing what we 
require in order to prevent the mischief which its exist¬ 
ing condition must cause. 

To begin with the British Association. Here is a body 
carrying on operations by means of privately contributed 
funds, of very limited amount, about 2,000/. a year; not 
for the first, tenth, or hundredth time, quietly accepting as 
a fact that certain scientific objects of national importance 
will not be recognised or pursued by the Government, and, 
therefore, stepping in to contribute as far as they can 
towards their accomplishment. The Kew Observatory, 
the map of the moon, the utilisation of sewage, are other ex¬ 
amples of the same kind. They have all been commenced 
on a necessarily miserable scale—a little advance has been 
made, and then the thing has dropped through for want of 
funds. Now, according to our apprehension the British As¬ 
sociation, though acting with the very best intentions and 
motives, have greatly erred in these matters. It is absurd to 
suppose that any one of the numerous large national scien¬ 
tific problems they have taken up could be properly dealt 
■with even if their whole income of 2,000/. a year had been 
devoted exclusively to it. The small contributions to 
each which they have been able to afford, if not some¬ 
times quite wasted, have almost invariably produced re¬ 
sults quite inadequate even to the small expenditure, 
simply because it was so small as to forbid really efficient 
measures. This is an evil, but as some good results, 
however slight and imperfect, have been achieved, it 
might be submitted to if it were all. A far greater evil, 
however, has been caused by the measures we allude to. 


An obscurity has been thrown round the great question 
which England must soon solve. “ What is the 
scientific work which the Government is bound to per¬ 
form for the benefit of the community at large ; and what 
is the scientific work which cannot be performed by 
State agency so well as by private enterprise ? ” 

So long as individuals, and bodies of individuals, 
without discrimination, attempt to do what should pro¬ 
perly devolve on the State, so long will a Government 
destitute, like ours, of a particle of the scientific element, 
neglect its legitimate duties. We therefore strongly 
counsel the British Association, at their next meeting, 
to take measures for classifying science under the two 
great heads of Public and Private, to supply the Govern¬ 
ment with a full statement of all comprehended under 
the first head, and to refuse a single penny of its funds 
to any object not distinctly appertaining to the second. 
This will bring matters to a crisis—and we want a crisis. 

As to the Government, what can we say? Poor Mr. 
Law’s letter speaks volumes. It plaintively confesses its 
total inability to grasp any State scientific problem lest 
it should have to deal with all. We have no heart to 
spurn a prostrate form so lowly and humble ; but can 
we not raise it? Can we not introduce into our Ad¬ 
ministration a source of knowledge on which they can 
rely to guide them in the choice of scientific objects 
really profitable to the nation, and officials able to in¬ 
sure a proper system for the attainment of such objects ? 

Many minds are busy on this very question ; and the 
fact that a maritime Government will not give 150/. 
towards investigating the tides is not likely to weaken 
their determination to bring it to a decisive issue. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN AMERICA 

Third Annual Report of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts. (jan. 1872.) 

UBLIC health problems in New England are very 
much of the same character as they are in Old 
England. The countries and climates are both healthy, 
and there is plenty of preventible disease notwithstanding. 
In both countries bad habits have much to do with the 
causation of disease. In both countries civilisation takes 
but small account of natural laws, and as a consequence 
makes one step forwards where two might be made. One 
reason of this is partly want of knowledge, but the report 
before us shows that another not unimportant cause is 
attempting to gain present advantages by discounting the 
future. It is an old story told in a new country. There 
is a small present profit to a small minority of the com¬ 
munity, at the cost of the remainder ; but Nature, as has 
been well said, “just goes on levying her own cess in her 
own way,” i.e., she sends in her account, not only to the 
perpetrators of the damage, but to the whole community 
which tacitly submits to it. 

The Report consists of two portions, one part giving a 
brief account of the Board’s proceedings, the other con¬ 
taining an interesting series of reports by different writers 
on the effects of arsenical colours on health, on mill dams 
and water obstructions as causes of disease, on the use 
and abuse of intoxicating drinks, with reference to a 
cosmic law of intemperance, on provision for the insane, 
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on the use and abuse of opium. There is a curious paper 
on the effects on health of the use of the feet in working 
sewing machines. There are others on slaughtering and 
bone boiling, vegetable parasites and the diseases pro¬ 
duced by them, on small-pox, and on health of towns 
generally, with special' reference to the occurrence of 
typhoid fever. 

Our space will only admit of a cursory glance at the 
chief questions dealt with in these papers as illustrations 
of the discounting process alluded to. 

Somebody, for example, discovers that papers coloured 
with arsenic are fair to look on, and may possibly become 
a source of profit. He makes such papers, and people 
hang their rooms with them. The maker flourishes, and 
the purchasers find to their cost that they are poisoned ; 
but not always. Tf they were always poisoned they would 
cease to buy, but this not being the case, the law assumes 
the manufacture to be legitimate, and people take their 
chance. 

The State of Massachusetts was in former times almost 
entirely exempted from intermittent and remittent fevers. 
But, unfortunately, the State has numerous “ water privi¬ 
leges,” which an industrious people may take advantage 
of. They erect dams and backwater large areas of land, 
many of which became built on, and now Massachusetts 
has its fair quota of periodic fevers passing into typhoid 
fever when the streams dry up in summer. 

We next approach the pons asiitorum of social legisla¬ 
tion, viz., the drink traffic, which we, in this country, 
appear disposed to deal with by reversing the principles of 
political economy, which teach that demand will ensure 
supply. We, on the contrary, propose to cut short the 
supply in hope that the demand may become less in con¬ 
sequence. In a report on this subject, the Chairman of 
the Board, Mr. Bowditch, endeavours to raise intemper¬ 
ance causes to the dignity of a science, but then he also 
states that “ open dram shops are an unmitigated evil.” 
Whoever wishes to master the question of intoxicating 
drinks, and to learn something of the cost to a community 
at which the profit of vending them is purchased, will 
find much to instruct him in this report. The remedies 
suggested are shutting up drunkards until they are cured, 
and using beer and wine instead of spirits. Might we 
suggest for the consideration of our Transatlantic cousins 
and also of our own national temperance societies, that the 
amounts of crime, lunacy, and pauperism produced by 
drink are possibly ascertainable quantities, and that while 
we charge railway casualties on companies under whose 
administration they occur, we charge the costs of crime, 
lunacy, and pauperism, not on the parties who, for their 
own profit, are accessory to their production, but on the 
public at large. If we do the one why do we do the 
other ? Why should railway shareholders be made to 
refund part of their profits, and publicans be allowed to 
pocket all theirs ? And may not the cure for drunken¬ 
ness be found after all in leaving supply and demand to 
themselves, and charging all the damage accruing to the 
State on the liquor retailers ? Might not such a course 
help to reduce rates and taxes, and convert the publicans 
into an efficient unpaid police ? At all events, it is worth 
while to ask these questions. 

Another kindred subject is the abuse of opium. It 
appears that the domestic consumption of opium in the 


United States has increased tenfold in thirty years, for a 
population little more than doubled. We are sorry to 
say that teetotalism is blamed for this result. The re¬ 
porter states that in countries where vine culture prevails 
drunkenness and opium eating are comparatively un¬ 
known, and he argues in favour of domestic wine manu¬ 
facture as a remedy for both evils. 

We learn from the paper on sewing machines, that 
while making a shirt requires 14 hours 26 minutes by 
hand, it can be put together by the machine in 1 hour 
and 16 minutes. A coat requires 16 hours and 35 minutes 
hand sewing, and only 2 hours 38 minutes by machine 
sewing. A silk dress can be made by machine in 1 hour 
13 minutes, but requires S hours 27 minutes of hand 
labour. The work is mainly done by the feet acting on 
treadles, which, if imperfectly applied, make a great call 
on certain sets only of muscles and nerves, and the result 
is a development of various nervous and constitutional 
affections peculiar to the female sex. 

The best remedy is, of course, applying a motive power 
to the machine, and next to this to do away with the heel 
and toe movement of the treadle, and to substitute a 
swinging backward and forward movement of the feet 
and legs, or by other improved adaptations of leverage. 

The only other paper we can notice is the one on the 
effect of vegetable parasites on man, which contains a 
good digest of the present state of knowledge on the sub¬ 
ject. The moral of the paper is that, if people will keep 
their skins dirty and thus allow their vitality to fall below 
par, nature will kindly step in and supply fungal spores 
to convert the dirt into some product which is sure to 
call attention to the fact. 

It appears that Boston young men are apt to contract 
a peculiar kind of ringworm by being shaved in barber’s 
shops, the cure for which is, of course, to learn to shave 
themselves at home. 

These Reports will do much good by enlightening public 
opinion, and so leading to better habits of life and to 
greater consideration of the interests of others, while 
people are looking after their own interests, results which 
there is small chance of arriving at by any mere legisla¬ 
tive enactments. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Note sur les Singes fossils trouvls en Italic , pre'ckdk dun 
apercu sur les quadrumanes fossiles en geniral. Forsyth 
Major, M.D. (Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Italian Society of Natural Sciences.) 

The primary object of this paper, which was read last 
month, was to describe certain fossil Simian remains which 
have lately for the first time been discovered in Italy. 
One which was found in the valley of the Arno, and pre¬ 
sented by the Marquis Ermes-Visconli to the Museum of 
the city of Milan, consisted of a fragment of a maxilla 
with the last three molars. It is referred by the writer to 
a species closely related to the Barbary ape ( Macacus 
inuus, Linn.), still found at Gibraltar. It appears to have 
been somewhat smaller than the M.prisons of Montpellier, 
described by Gervais. A second fossil, part of a mandible, 
belonging to the same species, has been found by M. 
Cocchi in the Upper Arno valley. A third, also a mandible 
and also discovered in Tuscany, at Monte Bamboli, has 
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